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matter of Bulgaria and vowing that he would have no more dealings
with him. Efforts were made to patch up this quarrel, and the Tsar
was persuaded to visit Berlin in the month of November, but this
led to more recriminations, and when he returned home he was said
to be in the mood to seek any escape from " thraldom to Berlin/'
But his obvious way of escape was now cut off, for the French were
cooling down after the Boulangist agitation, and in June the fall of the
Goblet Cabinet (June, 1887) had brought it to a close. Rouvier, who
succeeded, had declined to continue Boulanger as Minister for War,
and was evidently bent on a quiet life. With his mind at rest about
the French peril, Bismarck felt free to take a high line with the Tsar,
and manifested his disapproval in the many ways known to diplomacy.
But to make sure of his relations with Great Britain before he cut
the wires to St. Petersburg was still a first principle of his diplomacy,
and he turned again to this at the end of November. The British-
Italian exchange of Notes in the previous February had served him well
and was good as far as it went, but better still if Great Britain would
consent to a formal arrangement assigning her a definite position in
his scheme of power. On November 22 he wrote a long letter to
Salisbury, taking as his text or pretext certain misapprehensions in
England about the young Prince William and his supposed pro-
Russian and anti-British tendencies. Without denying these, he
declared it to be impossible that German policy should be influenced
by the personal leanings of the Crown Prince, even when he became
Emperor. A nation in arms could not be set in motion by a mere
expression of the royal will. It would spring to arms on any issue
threatening the independence or integrity of the Empire, but its
aptitude was for defensive, not aggressive war. At the same time the
danger of the peace being broken by France and Russia was a very
real one, France in pursuit of her traditional enmity, Russia under
the influence of Slav leaders and the necessity of finding occupation
for a large and idle army, and of diverting to foreign affairs the activi-
ties of those who wished to change her constitution. Germany could
not afford to be isolated against Russia and France ; she was bound
to regard the existence of a strong and independent Austria as a
necessity for herself, and in default of other support she would
endeavour to make friends with Russia.
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